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£eatos  esse  qui  teneantur  amove  glorU  Patrice^ 

Whom  heav’n  adorns  superior  in  their  kind, 

With  strength  of  body  and  with  worth  of  mind. 

IS  the  love  of  glory  beneficial  to  mankind  collectively  ! 
This  has  frequently  been  questioned  by  those  whose  lot  has 
been,  to  feel  the  shocks  of  war  and  desolation,  and  finally  tp 
experience  a  reverse  of  fortune  in  support  of  some  ambitious 
prince. 

That  there  are  many  evils  resulting  from  this  love,  and 
that  these  evils  are  such  as  would  naturally  excite  those  who 
experience  them,  to  question  its  benefits  to  mankind,  and  even 
to  execrate  an  ambitious  prince,  1  shall  not  attempt  to  deny. 
I  say  would  naturally  excite  them  knowing  that  the  love  of  self 
is  so  predominant  in  some  breasts  as  totally  to  extinguish  the 
love  of  public  glory  or  honor.  Even  patriotism  itself  that 
precious  gem,  for  which  the  Romans  were  so  celebrated,  and 
ibr  which  their  characters  are  at  this  day  so  much  T6v<»rcd,  iw 
frequently  destroyed  by  this  bane  of  social  happiness. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  any  thing  glorious  or  mernoTa* 
ble  can  be  accomplished  by  a  nation,  without  the  inconvenience 
•f  some  individuals.  This  when  greater  benefits  redotmd  to 
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the  community  is  always  to  be  suffered.  Even  our  late  revci* 
lutlon  the  event  of  which  permits  us  annually  to  celebi*ate  the 
declaration  of  independence,  with  such  peculiar  joy,  was  not 
accomplished  without  much  treasure,  and  the  choicest  blood 
of  our  citizens.  Yet  of  this  many  compl^dned  and  were  ready 
to  anathematize  that  general,  whose  sufferings  were  no  doubt 
greater  than  those  of  any  other,  whose  fatigue  it  would  seem 
impossible  to  endure  without  the  immediate  assistance  of  De^ 
ity  himself,  and  whose  imminent  dangers  were  such,  that  nothv 
ing  but  his  exalted  mind,  and  the  love  of  his  country’s  glory# 
could  have  sustained.  But  being  resolved  on  liberty,  though 
its  attsunment  was  often  doubtful  and  uncertain,  in  its  pursuit 
he  was  willing  to  hazard  his  life  and  fortune,  and  sacrifice  all 
the  enjoyments  of  both,  trusting  in  a  successful  event  to  remu^ 
nerate  them.  Butin  this  as  in  all  revolutions  the  love  of  glo*- 
ry  was  not  universal,  by  some  passive  obedience  was  prefer* 
red — ^by  others,  their  declaration  was  considered  derogatory  to 
the  rule  of  right.  But  at  the  close  most  of  them  were  willing 
to  partake  of  its  blessing.  And  although  at  the  expence  of 
their  fortunes,  and  the  loss  of  their  dearest  friends,  were  ready 
to  commemorate  the  issue  of  that  cause  in  support  of  which 
their  property  was  exhausted  and  their  friends  expired.  Here 
appears  to  be  one  instance  in  which  this  love  was  beneficial 
to  mankind.  But  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  what  was  our 
gain  was  other’s  loss.  And  that  as  we  are  speaking  of  man*<* 
kind  collectively,  to  draw  a  conclusion  from  what  is  beneficial 
only  to  a  part  is  mere  selfishness.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  deny', 
that  in  this  instance  greater  advantages  were  received  by  ono 
part  than  by  the  other.  ,  But  that  it  was  advantageous  to  man¬ 
kind,  will  hardly  be  denied  by  any  who  consider  how  commerce 
has  been  increased,  how  literature  has  flourished,  and  how 
manufactories  have  been  multiplied  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  world  in  consequence  of  this.  We  ought  however 
to  distinguish  between  the  love  of  that  glory,  which  renders  a 
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frince  ambitious  for  the  honor  and  welfare  of  his  country,  and 
that  which  renders  him  ambitious  for  his  own  aggrandizement* 
We  cannot  suppose  that  in  the  instance  before  mentioned  the 
leaders  were  ambitious  for  their  own  honor  in  any  other  way 
than  through  the  honor  and  happiness  of  their  country.  But 
Whether  it  be  of  their  own  individually,  or  ,that  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  were  instigated  by  tliis.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  those  who  so  hastily  negate  the  affirmative  of  this 
question,  pronounce  their  decision  without  any  reflection  upon 
its  benefits,  but  by  a  mere  consideration  of  some  of  its  evils. 
How  much  do  we  value  the  arts  and  sciences  ?  How  highly  do 
We  esteem  tlie  character  of  those  who  have  progressed  be¬ 
yond  the  usual  bounds  ?  Is  it  not  the  love  of  glory,  the  being 
ambitious  to  excel,  which  can  influence  any  to  the  pursuit,  and 
*0  that  close  application  which  is  requisite,  even  to  investigate 
and  understand  what  has  already  been  discovered  ?  But  how 
much  more  application  is  necessary  to  make  any  improve¬ 
ments  ?  And  what  can  prompt  to  this  ?  It  is  the  desire  of  per¬ 
petuating  their  names,  and  leaving  those  treasures  to  poster¬ 
ity,  which  will  be  kept  as  monuments  of  their  glory,  more  last¬ 
ing  than  the  pyramids  of  Egypt. 

If  this  be  true,  in  the  same  proportion  as  we  value  litera- 
^re,  in  the  same  proportion  as  we  value  the  arts  and  sciences, 
We  must  value  the  desire  that  impels  to  their  pursuit. 

And  notwithstanding  it  sometimes  leads  to  tyranny  and  op¬ 
pression,  even  if  we  behold  a  Nero  ungrateful  and  cruel  be¬ 
yond  the  bounds  of  reason,  or  a  Caligula  more  tyrannical  than 
imagination  can  paint,  or  when  we  see  rivers  of  blood  flowing 
fi^om  the  hand  of  a  merciless  Bonaparte,  and  are  insensibly 
•arried  off*  by  its  bad  effects,  ready  with  many  others  to  declare 
against  it  with  the  most  bjtter  expressions.  Even  then  if  we 
reflect  for  a  moment,  in  our  imaginations  we  perceive  a  New¬ 
ton  surveying  the  starry  heavens,  a  Herschel  smiling  at  the 
discovery  of  a  new  planet,  a  Franklin  even  electrifying  the 
diouds  and  in  a  manner  preventing  the  lightuing’s  flash  and  the 
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thunder’s  roar— When  we  behold  all  these  things  performed 
by  men  prompted  by  the  same  love  of  glory— Then  indeed  we 
exclaim,  that  the  evils,  though  many,  are  over-balanced  by 
greater  benefits.  Benefits  which  dignify  the  man— And'there* 
fore  conclude  that  the  love  of  glory  is  beneficial. 

AMATOR  AMBITIONIS. 
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Mutual  wants  our  happiness  increase, 

“  All  nature’s  difference  keeps  all  nature’s  peace.” 

A  MIND,  disposed  to  useful  contemplation,  cannot  but  dwell 
on  the  immense  variety  in  the  chain  of  created  existence.  It 
is  at  once  warmed  with  emotions  of  wonder  and  admiration, 
in  reflecting  that  whatever  is,  is  not  vainly  such.  After  it  is 
convinced  of  the  truth  and  importance  of  this  theory,  curiosity 
and  interest  call  up  its  attention,  and  direct  it  for  proof  in  the 
paths  of  reason  and  experience.  Let  it  not  be  presumed  that 
nature  has  gone  counter  to  reason,  by  creating  certain  beings 
which  exist  independently  of  all  others,  and  consequently  un^ 
accounted  for  in  the  purix>se  of  their  existence.  Reason  and 
experience,  the  surest  tests  of  truth,  have  gone  far  to  eluci¬ 
date  the  contrary  theory.  The  difficulty  which  arises  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  illustrate  to  human  understanding  the  strict  con¬ 
nection  that  exists  throughout  created  nature,  does  by  no 
means  argue  a  want  of  its  truth.  Objections  that  arise  from 
this  source,  instead  of  weakening  the  importance  of  this  idea^ 
rather  give  it  strength  at  their  own  expence.  Those  very 
objections  allow  no  limitation  to  human  views,.and,  by  demand¬ 
ing  proof  so  nice,  that  it  may  “  bear  no  hinge  nor  loop  to  hang 
a  doubt  on,”  afford  a  strong  argument  that  our  reasonings  arc 
circumscribed  by  narrow  limits.  With. respect  to  the  subject* 
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in  question,  however,  our  conclusion  does  not  rest  upon  con¬ 
jecture  ;  neither  do  we  pretend  to  draw  it  wholly  from  that 
just  notion  of  the  Creator,  that  he  always  acts  perfectly  con¬ 
sistent.  We  have  further  proof^the  tests  of  reason  and  ob¬ 
servation.  It  is  not  the  present  object  to  notice  every  differ¬ 
ence  and  every  connection  in  nature,  that  may  suggest  itself, 
but  those  things  only,  which  characterize*  man,  and  with  which 
he,  as  an  active  and  a  contemplative  being,  is  advantageously 
connected.  When  we  look  around  us  and  view  the  works  of 
creation,  to  use  the  language  of  a  writer,  we  behold  a  “  world 
filled  with  ail  sorts  of  creatures.’*  In  the  whole  chain  of  ani¬ 
mal  existence,  from  the  angel  to  the  smallest  insect,  each 
moves  in  his  particular  station,  and  maintains  his  existence 
only  by  his  connection  with  other  beings.  Placed  on  an 
isthmus  of  a  middle  state,”  between  the  Angel  and  the  brute, 
man  lives  “  a  being  darkly  wise  and  rudely  gfeat.”  The 
whole  brute  creation  are  taught  to  obey  him,  and  at  his  ap¬ 
proach  to  retreat  before  him.  Having  departed  from  the 
‘rules  of  order,  which  is  heaven’s  first  law,  and  broken  the  ac¬ 
cordant  strings  that  were  calculated  to  balance  his  mind  in 
peace,  and  restrain  his  passions,  ho  has  created  a  continual 
'  and  mutual  collision  of  will  and  of  interest,  and  made  art  and 
industry  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  life. 

But,  to  consider  the  different  capacities  of  the  human 
mind— the  various  grades  of  character,  and  the  different  de¬ 
grees  of  civilization  in  different  sections  of  the  globe,  and 
likewise  how  these  differences  and  varieties  are  necessary, 
cannot  be  considered  but  as  an  useful  employment.  Let  us 
-see  for  a  moment-how  man,  as  a  contemplative  being,  has  de¬ 
rived  pleasure  from  the  employment  or  his  mental  faculties. 
By  the  light  of  reason,  he  has  been  able  to  learn  his  own  stand¬ 
ing  among  all  created  beings,  and  the  author  and  purpose  of 
his,  and  their  existence.  He  has  travelled  through  the  untrod 
regions  of  philosophic  nature,  and  proved  what  is,  and  what  is 
not,  subject  to  order.  He  has  calculated  the  figure,  dimen- 
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sions  and  motions  of  his  own  terrestrial  habitation  ;  but  hi& 
mind  being  restless  on  so  small  a  basis,  has  wandered  into  the 
dark  labyrinths  of  other  revolving  globes,  and  calculated  what 
vill  be  their  relative  situation  in  future  time.  We  are  led  to 
Wonder  at  his  so  great  progress  in  those  unbeaten  paths, 
when  we  take  in  consideration  his  attachment  to  so  many  ob¬ 
jects  of  minor  consideration.  But  the  hope  of  gaining  content¬ 
ment,  the  common  object  of  man’s  pursuit,  was  undoubtedly 
the  chief  incitement  to  his  wanderings.  Although  he  has 
hunted  every  path,  which,  in  his  imagination,  she  may  have 
trod,  he  has  never  yet  enjoyed  her  delightsome  presence.  He 
has  conceived  of  her  existence,  but  fate  has  hidden  her  from  his 
eyes.  '  Although  sensible  that  he  draws  no  nearer  his  desired 
object,  his  perseverance  is  still  upon  the  stretch  ; 


■■■■'  - . “  As  if  increase  of  appetite 

Had  grown  by  what  it  fed  on.”--- 


Thus,  as  a  contemplative  being,  it  is  evident  that  matters? 
of  literature  and  science  are  necessary  for  the  peaceable  em¬ 
ployment  of  his  mind — and  as  averse  to  indolence,  it  is  proper 
they  should  be  various  and  difficult  of  penetration,  while  tliey 
excite  his  curiosity.  Suppose  for  a  moment  these  grand  ob¬ 
jects  on  which  the  mind  dwells,  were  to  be  removed, _what 
then  would  be  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  man  ?  Sure¬ 
ly  it  would  be  something  far  different,  and  far  more  deplora® 
ble,  than  that  which  he  now  possesses.  His  passions,  those 
“  stimulants  of  the  soul,”  are  now  in  a  great  measure  restrain¬ 
ed  from  excess  by  the  more  noble  faculties  of  the  mind.  But 
should  those  faculties  cease  to  be  engaged,  “  conscience  would 
swing  from  her  moorings,”  and  the  human  passions  rage  up> 
controlled.  There  cannot  remain  a  doubt  of  the  truth  of  tlus 
hypothesis,  after  a  due  consideration  of  the  human  character 
us  it  now  stands. 

Although  reason  and  reflection  act  with  great  force  in- 
calming  the  waves  of  passion,  yet  we  often  sec  them  swell  to 
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60  threatening  an  aspect,  as  to  detract  from  the  dignity  of  hu^ 
man  nature.  We  have  seen  man  ascending  the  rugged  cliffs 
of  ambition,  and  almost  as  often  hurled  by  opposing  obstacles 
into  the  abyss  of  disappointment.  We  have  seen  him  engage 
ed  in  the  art  of  human  butchery,  floating  upon  the  tide  of  ava* 
rice,  and  wading  in  the  quicksands  of  debauchery.  Babylon 
has  witnessed  his  debaucheries  ;  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian 
empires  his  avarice  ;  and  the  whole  civilized  world  his  ambi* 
tion.  If  such  are  some  of  the  traits  of  tlie  human  character, 
under  our  present  advantages,  may  we  not  safely  infer,  that 
such  would  be  the  most  prominent  ones,  should  objects  of 
contemplation  cease  to  arise,  or  to  excite  our  curiosity  for 
knowledge  ?  It  is  a  truth  that  will  scarcely  admit  of  an  excep¬ 
tion,  that  the  calmness  of  passion,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
social  virtues,  are  in  direct  proportion  to  the  quiet  employ¬ 
ment  of  our  mental  faculties  in  useful  researches.  Reason 
would,  therefore,  rather  call  for  an  increase  of  those  objects, 
than  admit  that  there  was  one  too  many.  These  objects  of  con¬ 
templation  being  different  in  their  nature,  mark  as  great  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  emotions  which  they  excite  in  the  mind. 
Those  emotions,  acting  and  counteracting,  are  wisely  calcu¬ 
lated  in  the  end,  to  soften  and  amend  the  heart.  Among 
the  objects  of  the  mind’s  attention,  the  vast  difference  in  the 
characteristics  of  man  excites,  in  a  reflecting  mind,  no  small 
astonishment.  Although  the  human  race  is  generally  consid¬ 
ered  peculiarly  distinct  from  the  inferior  orders  of  beings,  yet 
there  is  a  part,  the  difference  between  which  and  the  brute 
creation  is  scarcely  an  evidence  of  superiority.  In  one  sec- 
■tion  of  the  globe,  we  see  man  walking  in  the  sunshine  of  sci¬ 
ence — in  another,  we  behold  him  groping  in  the  darkness  of 
ignorance  and  superstition.  In  one  place  we  view  him  array¬ 
ed  in  the  robes  of  honor — in  another,  languishing  out  a  te¬ 
dious  existence  in  a  dungeon.  Here  he  assumes  the  powers 
•f  heaven,  and  demands  to  be  worshipped — there,  he  offers 
up  his  solemn  prayers  to  the  brutes  of  the  field.  But  we  can¬ 
not  infer  from  this  contrast,  that  his  present  happiness  diffe.i7*r 
in  proportion  to  bi^  outward  appearance. 
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But  this  difference  which  nature  has  made  in  the  humam 

f 

race,  greatly  strengthens  the  bond  of  peace,  by  creating  mu¬ 
tual  wants  and  mutual  returns  of  gratitude  and  regard. 

Although  the  pleasures  of  the  understanding  are  far  the 
greatest  we  enjoy,  yet  as  man  is  more  an  active  than  a  con¬ 
templative  being  ;  he  consequently  displays  the  dignity  of  his 
nature  more  in  action  than  in  contemplation.  It  appears  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  many  ob¬ 
jects  to  stimulate  him  to  action.  The  animal  kingdom  is 
made  subservient  to  his  use  ;  the  bond  of  whose  peace  is  no 
less  strengthened  by  their  natural  inequality,  than  tliat  which 
we  see  in  the  human  race.  Each  is  fitted  to  his  circumstan¬ 
ces  of  food  and  climate,  under  which  nature  has  placed  him. 
A  part,  we  see,  becomes  the  food  of  man — a  part  is  hunted  for 
his  sport — and  a  part,  becoming  obedient  to  him,  assists  him 
in  his  works  of  art.  No  one,  therefore,  is  made  but  what  dis¬ 
covers  a  use,  and  acts  accordingly.  The  mineral  and  vegeta^ 
ble  kingdom,  amongst  ail  their  varieties,  afford  scarcely  a  sol¬ 
itary  species,  that  has  escaped  his  notice.  Neither  is  there  a 
single  difference  between  them  all,  but  what  is  necessary  to 
their  own  existence,  under  the  circumstances  where  nature 
has  placed  them.  From  the  almost  innumerable  ^specieg 
which  have  engaged  the  art  of  man,  and  become  subservient 
to  his  use,  reason  assures  us  that  neither  their  number,  nof 
their  variety,  was  formed,  but  from  wise  motives. 

Thus  we  see,  from  a  cursory  view  of  the  subject,  that  man 
is  the  only  animal  of  dignity  that  inhabits  this  globe,  and  that 
all  other  animals  and  inanimate  objects  were  made  for  his  use^ 
while  they  maintain  harmony  amongst  themselves.  Wherever 
there  is  action  in  nature,  counteraction  meets  and  harmonize# 
with  it.  This  is,  in  a  great  measure,  rendered  conclusive 
from  reason  and  experience.  That  it  is  not  altogether  so,  is 
no  argument  against  the  theory,  but  may  be  rationally  ac^ 
counted  for,  in  the  supposition,  tnat  it  remains  to  engage  the 
attention  of  man  as  an  active  and  a  contemplative  being. 

PHILOTAXIUS. 
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Messrs.  Editors) 

Presuming  that  every  thing  relating  to  the  Corsican  emperor 
will  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  Floriad,  a  subscri¬ 
ber  requests  the  insertion  of  the  following  extract,  which, 
will  no  doubt  be  new  to  the  greater  part  of  your  readers. 

MEMOIRS  OF  JOSEPHINE, 

tATE  CONSORT  OF  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE,  AND  STYLED  EM¬ 
PRESS  OF  FRANCE  AND  QUEEN  OF  ITALY. 

Josephine  la  Pagerie,  was  bom  at  Martinique,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  accounts,  June  24,  1768,  but  according  to  others, 
which,  in  fact,  from  the  age  of  her  children,  and  other  circum¬ 
stances,  seems  more  probable,  some  years  earlier.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-two  she  married  the  viscount  Alexander  Beau- 
haraois,  likewise  a  native  of  Martinique,  though,  like  herself, 
brought  early  to  Europe,  and  educated  in  France.  Madame 
la  Pagerie  and  her  husband  were  both  descended  from  noble 
but  obscure  and  reduced  families,  who  had  transplanted  them¬ 
selves  to  the  West  Indies,  to  repair  their  shattered  fortunes  ; 
in  which  the  parents  of  Josephine  so  far  succeeded  that  she 
was  possessed  of  considerable  property ;  while  Beauharnois 
was  poor,  and  in  debt.  He  was  likewise  some  years  younger 
than  his  wife ;  so  that  this  man-iage,  though  it  might  origin¬ 
ate  from  love  on  the  one  side,  was  probably  concluded  from 
interest  and  necessity  on  the  o/her. 

The  viscount  was,  at  that  timr,  second  major  in  a  regiment 
of  infantry,  a  place  which  he  had  obtained,  not  by  his  military 
talents,  but  by  his  intrigues  and*  assiduous  attendance  at  Ver¬ 
sailles  in  the  antichambers  of  favorites  and  ministers,  and 
his  intrigues  with  their  ladies,  witii  whom  he  had  acquired 
the  reputation  of  being  a  most  agreeable  and  accomplished 
dancer. 

Soon  after  their  marriage.  Monsieur  and  Madame  do 
Beauharnois  were  introduced  at  court^  tnd  piresented  to  the 
F  F 
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king,  Louis  XVI,  though  they  in  general  associated  princi¬ 
pally  with  those  persons  and  their  ladies,  who  afterwards  fig¬ 
ured  most  conspicuously  in  the  French  revolution.  Talley¬ 
rand,  Charles  and  Alexander  La  Methe,  Besumetz,  La  Tour 
Meaubeuge,  and  others  of  that  class,  were  the  persons  most 
visited  by  Madame  de  Beauharnols  and  her  husband. 

At  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  states-general,  M.  de 
Beauharnois  was  chosen  a  deputy  by  the  nobility  of  the  baili¬ 
wick  of  Biois,  and  in  this  assembly,  which  was  afterwards 
called  the  national  assembly,  disregarding  all  the  benefits  he 
had  received  from  the  bounty  of  his  sovereign,  he  took  a  de¬ 
cided  part  against  the  court,  and  appeared  its  implacable  ene¬ 
my.  Though  his  powers  of  oratory  and  elocution,  when  he 
ascended  the  tribune  in  this  assembly,  were  not  such  as  to  ob¬ 
tain  much  attention  to  his  harangues,  his  friends.  La  Fayette 
and  La  Methe,  procured  him  to  be  elected  the  president  of  it 
in  June,  1791,  and  as  such  he  signed  the  proclamation  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  French  ♦vhen  Louis  XVI.  was  arrested  at  Va- 
rennes.  In  October,  the  same  year,  he  made  his  peace  with 
the  court,  and  was  promoted  to  be  an  adjutant-general,  in 
which  rank  he  served  under  General  Biron,  when  the  French 
troops  in  April,  17^2,  were  defeated  near  Mons.  He  was  the 
warm  friend  of  La  Fayette  as  long  as  he  was  popular,  and  af¬ 
terwards  joined  his  enemy  and  successor  in  popularity,  Du- 
morier ;  and,  when  he  was  proscribed,  courted  Coustine ; 
whom,  when  proscribed  in  his  turn,  he  succeeded  in  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  which  command  he,  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  the  jacobins,  desired  to  resign,  but  was  forced 
to  retain  it  until  August,  i  793,  when  the  representatives  of 
the  people  suspended  him  from  all  his  functions,  and  ordered 
him  to  retire  above  twenty  leagues  from  the  frontiers.  He 
was  soon  afterwards,  with  his  wife,  arrested  as  a  suspected 
person,  and,  on  the  23d  of  July,  1794,  sent  to  the  guillotine,  as 
an  accomplice  in  the  imaginary  conspiracy  of  the  prisons. 
The  day  before  his  excution,  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  hi» 
wife,  in  which  he  recommended  to  her,  in  the  republican 
style  of  those  times,  his  children,  and,  in  particular,  not  to 
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neglect  to  vindicate  his  memory  and  reputation,  by  proving 
that  hia  ‘tvhole  life  had  been  consecrated  to  serve  liberty  and 
equality.  This  revolutionary  hypocrisy  of  a  man,  who  had 
been  for  twenty  years  a  courtier,  and  for  four  only  a  patriot, 
is  surprising,  when  it  is  considered  that,  at  that  time,  liberty 
-  and  equality  were  very  fashionable  words^n  republican  France ; 
and  M.  de  Beauharnois,  no  doubt,  intended  to  die,  as  he  had 
lived,  a  fashionable  man.  It  is,  however,  said,  that,  when  he 
ascended  the  scaffold  of  the  guillotine,  he  exclaimed,  If  I 
had  served  my  king  with  the  same  zeal  and  fidelity  as  I  have 
done  his  murderers,  he  would  have  rewarded  me  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  manner.” 

During  the  revolutionary  career  of  general  Beauharnois, 
his  wife  Josephine  lost  many  of  her  former  friends,  either  by 
emigration,  as  the  two  brothers  I^a  Methe ;  by  proscription, 
as  Talleyrand  and  La  Fayette ;  or  by  the  guillotine^  as  Bar- 
nave,  Sillery,  and  Flahault.  ^ 

General  Beauharnois  was  beheaded  five  days  before  Ro¬ 
bespierre  was  deprived  of  the  authority  he  had  so  ferociously- 
exercised,  and  was  himself  guillotined.  After  the  fall  of  that 
Sanguinary  tyrant,  seals  were  put  upon  all  the  papers  of  the 
revolutionary  tribunal,  which  were  delivered  to  the  committee 
of  public  safety.  Among  these  papers  were  found  thirty-six 
lists  of  persons  who  were  arrested,  or  suspected,  and  in  the 
thirty-six  following  days  were  destined  for  the  guillotine. 
Madame  de  Beauharnois*  name  was  inserted  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  these  lists.  If,  therefore,  Robespierre  had  not  lost  his 
power  and  his  life  at  the  time  he  did,  she  would  certainly  have 
ascended  the  scaffold  in  her  turn ;  nor  could  Barras,  who  af¬ 
terwards  protected  her,  have  saved  her,  as  his  name  was  con¬ 
tained  in  the  ninth  list,  and  he  would  therefore  have  suffered 
before  her. 

Madame  de  Beauharnois  recovered  her  liberty  on  the  24th 
of  Thermidor,or  12th  of  August,  1794,  having  been  released 
by  Legendre,  frequently  called  the  butcher,  both  from  his  vio¬ 
lent  revolutionary  habits,  and  from  his  being  actually  the  son 
of  a  burchsr.  He  kindly  iirotected  her  for  some  time  in  his 
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hous3,  where  she  made  the  acquaintance  both  of  Madame  Tal- 
lien  and  of  Barras,  who,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  Le¬ 
gendre,  caused  the  seals  to  be  taken  off  her  house  rue  de  Vic^ 
toiresy  and  to  firotect  her  in  his  turn,  occupied  an  apartment  in 
her  house  until  he  exchanged  it,  in  October,  1795,  for  the 
Luxemburg!! ;  and  in  March,  1796,  perhaps  finding  his  taste 
for  her  attractions  diminish,  he  procured  for  her  a  husband  in 
his  friend  and  abettor,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  on  whom  he,  at 
the  same  time,  as  generally  believed,  conferred,  as  her  dower, 
the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  where  the  military  talents 
of  Napoleon  prepared  the  way  for  the  attainment  of  tliat  aston¬ 
ishing  greatness  at  which  tiiis  extraordinary  man  has  arrived. 

Whilst  Madame  de  Beauharnois,  in  company  with  Barras, 
consoled  herself  for  the  loss  of  her  husband,  Madame  Taiiien, 
a  beautiful  woman,  but  wdiose  character  is  represented  to  have 
been  as  depraved  as  her  form  was  perfect,  was  the  then  fash¬ 
ionable  idol  of  the  gay,  licentious  and  giddy  Parisians.  Those 
two  female  friends  of  Barras  soon  became  rivals  in  the  scan¬ 
dalous  chronicles,  in  wdiich  were  recorded  their  mutual  efforts 
to  outshine  each  other;  to  make  conquests,  and  to  exhibit 
their  more  than  half  naked  persons  and  successive  lovers  at , 
the  theatres,  in  the  public  walks,  and  assemblies.  Madame 
-Taiiien,  however,  had  obtained  and  kept  the  precedence  in  the 
Parisian  popularity  and  favor,  and  was  the  most  fashionable 
idol  of  those  times  ;  but  w  hen,  by  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio, 
or  still  more  by  the  revolution  of  the  18th  of  Fructidor,  or  4th 
of  September,  1^97,  Bonaparte  had  silenced  at  least,  if  not 
reconciled  his  enemies,  the  Batterers  of  his  fortune  caused  his 
"vyifs  to  sJjoro  in  his  triumph,  and  forced  Mudanic  'I'alllcn  to 

renounce,  or  at  lean  lo  adiaii,  a  cojupvUUjr  upw  u.t  Ciwi--  .-r 

fusbion. 

Bonaprrte,  during  the  whole  progress  of  las  ambitious  ca¬ 
reer,  appears  to  have  acted  with  the  greatest  geiKrosiiy  and 
fidelity  towards  his  Josephine,  until  his  laic  extraordinarj'  di¬ 
vorce.  When  he  proclaimed  and  crowned  himself  c.nperor  of 
the  French,  he  crowned  her  empress  likew  isc  ;  and  when  he  af¬ 
terwards  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Italy,  and  crowned  him- 
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self  with  the  iron  crown  of  Charlemagne,  he  at  the  same  time 
crowned  her  queen.  In  ail  his  journeys,  and  in  his  latter  cam¬ 
paigns,  when  set  out  for  the  army,  he  has  taken  her  with  him,  at 
least  to  the  frontiers  of  France.  When  he  left  Paris  to  head 
his  army  in  his  late  expedition  against  Austria,  she  accompan¬ 
ied  him  as  far  as  Strasburg,  and  remained  there  some  time  be- 
•  fore  her  return  to  the  capital.  What  induced  him,  after  the 
successful  termination  of  that  expedition,  to  divorce  her,  does 
not  appear  as  yet  to  be  known  with  certainty,  except  we  give 
credit  implicitly  to  the  reason  he  has  himself  assigned — ids 
wish  for  an  immediate  heir  to  inherit  the  extensive  Gomini(His 
he  has  acquired ;  yet,  even  in  this  act,  he  appears  to  have 
treated  her  with  at  least  the  pageantry  of  respect  and  honor, 
and  apparent  affection.  The  proceedings  relative  to  this  di¬ 
vorce,  and  the  ceremony  employed  on  the  occasion,  are  thus 
Stated  in  the  French  official  gazette : 

Extract  from  the  Register  of  the  Conservative  Senate  of  Sat-‘ 
urdavj  December  16,  1809. 

The  conservative  senate,  assembled  to  the  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  prescribed  by  article  90th  of  the  acts  of  the  constitution, 
and  dated  the  13th  of  December,  1799,  having  seen  the  act 
drawn  up,  the  15th  of  the  present  month,  by  the  prince  arch- 
chancellor  of  the  empire,  of  wffiich  the  following  is  the  sub¬ 
stance  : — 

In  the  year  1809,  and  the  15th  of  December,  at  nine  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  we  Jean-Jaques  Regis  Cambaceres,  prince 

mrch-cbMnccttor  of  the  Empire,  duke  of  ParmM,  exeretMin/f  the 

prrxerihmd  9m  mt  hf  utim  Ae  m  »•  the  t4th  mefimtm 

•f  iW  ^  iMiit  imI  In  r*l 

Id  by  Wb  IIm  amI  # 

bU  pnvalD  kttrr  datctl  tl^  dmf*  ot  Uae  Ibiioivtsfr  c^fier i 
*  My  cousin. 

Our  desire  b,  that  you  repair  this  day,  at  nine  oVIuck  in 
the  crenlng,  to  our  grand  cabinet  of  the  palace  of  the  ThulUc- 
lies,  attended  by  the  civil  iccrcury  of  aule  of  our  uuparkl 
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family,  to  receive  from  us,  and  from  the  empress,  our  dear  cod* 
sort,  a  communication  of  great  importance.  For  this  purpose 
we  have  ordered  that  this  private  letter  should  be  sent  to  you. 
We  pray  God  to  have  you,  my  cousin,  in  his  holy  and  blessed 
keeping. 

“  Paris,  15th  Dec.  1809.’* 

On  the  back  is  written,  “  To  our  cousin,  the  prince  arch* 
chancellor,  duke  of  Parma.” 

(7b  be  continued,) 


VOR  THE  FLORIA^. 

TO  CUPID. 

Translated  from  the  sweet  poems  of  Anacreon, 

When  midnight  darkness  reign’d  through  all  the  land, 
And  Arctos  turn’d  around  Bootes’  hand ; 

When  all  mankind  in  slumbers  buried  lay. 

And  in  sweet  dreams  had  pass’d  the  night  away  ; 

Then  Cupid,  standing  in  my  inner  porch, 

Began  to  knock,  and  for  the  latch  to  search  : 

With  beating  heart  and  trembling  voice  I  cried. 

What  wretch  is  there,  and  wherefore  rap  thus  loud  ? 
Be  gone,  I  say— in  silence  quick  retire. 

Or  taste  the  vengeance  of  my  dreadful  ire ; 

For  with  your  noise  you  much  disturb  my  dreams. 

And  fill  my  waking  mind  with  dire  alarms. 

Arise,  says  Cupid,  open  quick  I  pray. 

And  for  your  fear  do  not  a  moment  stay. 

I  am  an  infant,  wet  with  chilling  rain, 

I’ve  lost  my  way  and  can’t  my  home  regain. 

The  rain  in  torrents  falls  and  winds  blow  high, 

Pray  let  me  in  or  I  shall  surely  die. 

Dissolv’d  in  pity  at  this  tale  of  woes, 

In  haste  I  from  my  couch  arose. 
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And  by  the  taper’s  faint  and  gUmm’rinjit 
1  quickly  op’d  my  door  with  great  delight* 

And  lo  !  a  youth  indeed  was  standing  there* ' 

Of  form  most  beautiful*  and  comely*  fair. 

But  in  his  infant  hand  a  bow  he  bore, 

And  at  his  side  a  gulden  quiver  woye. 

Likewise  equipt  with  wings  of  purest  white, 

He  seem’d  an  angel*  brighter  through  the  night. 

Then  wet  and  cold*  1  led  him  to  the  fire* 

And  press’d  him  to  my  breast  with  fond  desire. 

Within  my  palms  1  warm’d  his  hands  again* 

And  from  his  silken  locks  wrung  out  the  rain. 

When  the  freezing  cold  had  now  abated* 

And  he  at  my  side  in  chair  was  seated, 

Then  with  a  smile*  come  let  us  try*  said  he* 

If  by  the  rain  my  bowstring  injur’d  be. 

So  straining  tight,  he  twang’d  the  bending  bow, 

And  through  my  heart  an  arrow  quickly  flew 
Then  jumping  up,  with  joy  he  laughing  said, 

My'  bow  indeed  no  injury  has  received* 

But  from  the  piercing  of  that  pointed  dart* 

Y  ou’ll  find  a  lasting  wound  within  your  heart. 

'  SOPHOSMOROS. 


EXTRACT. 

Student’s  SoLiLoqur. 

Student,  Solus,  sitting  in  a  thoughtful  posture  ;  his  vest  unhuU 
toned  and  he  looking  very  hungry.  A  two  shilling  piece  an 
the  table  beside  him. 

It  must  be  so— Belly  thou  reason’st  well— 

Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire, 

This  longing  after  something  good  to  eat : 

Or  whence  this  secret  dread,  and  inward  horror 
Of  going  down  to  commons  ?  Why  shrinks  the  belly* 

Back  on  itself,  and  startles  at  bad  victuals  I 
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*Tis  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  us, 

’Tis  Hunger’s  self  that  points  to  good  buck -wheats, 
And  intimates  tlic  best  of  meals  at  William’s.* 

Good  Eating!  pleasing,  dreadful  thought, 

Thro’  what  variety  of  untried  courses, 

Thro’  what  new  meats  and  cordials  wilt  thou  lead  us  ? 
The  wide,  th*  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  me. 

But  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness  rest  upofi  it. 

Here  must  I  pause  :  for  if  the  Faculty  find  out, 

(And  that  they*  wont,  I  have  no  cause  to  hope) 
ihen  I  must  pay  a  dollar. 

And  that  which  they  exact,  that  must  be  paid. 

But  when,  or  how  I  Tnis  world  was  made  for  eating— 
I’m  weary  of  conjectures — tills  must  “end  ’em. 

[/a  /  iuff  hifi  hand  on  the  money. J 
Thus  am  I  doubly  arm’d — My  food  and  fine. 

My  bane  and  antidote  lie  both  before  me. 

One,  in  a  moment  brings  me  to  a  dinner, 

While  one  informs  me  I  must  eat  in  commons  I 
The  stomach,  sure  of  being  nobly  fed, 

Smiles  at  impending  fines  and  being  read  off. 

Latin  shall  fade  away,  Greek  sink  in  years. 

But  thou,  O  stomach,  in  immortal  youth, 

Unhurt  shall  flourish  mid  a  host  of  fines. 

Nor  give  up  glorious  eating  for  them  all. 

*  A  Pastry  Cook  living  within  the  vicinity  of  College. 
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